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—— 


EIGHT POEMS 


INERT PERFECTION 


¢¢ TNERT Perfection, let me chip your shell. 

You cannot break it through with that soft beak. 
What if you broke it never, and it befell 
You should not issue thence, should never speak ?” 


Perfection in the egg, a fluid thing, 

Grows solid in due course, and there exists; 
Knowing no urge to struggle forth and sing; 
Complete, though shell-bound. But the mind insists 


(1] 
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It shall be hatched . . . to this ulterior end: 
That it be bound by Function, that it be 
Less than Perfection, having to expend 
Some force on a nostalgia to be free. 


SONG FOR YOUNG LOVERS IN A CITY 


Though less for love than for the deep 
Though transient death that follows it 
These childish mouths grown soft in sleep 
Here in a rented bed have met, 


They have not met in love’s despite . . . 
Such tiny loves will leap and flare 
Lurid as coke-fires in the night, 
Against a background of despair. 


To treeless grove, to grey retreat 
Descend in flocks from corniced eaves 
The pigeons now on sooty feet, 

To cover them with linden leaves. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


THE FITTING 


The fitter said, “Madame, vous avez maigri,” 

And pinched together a handful of skirt at my hip. 

“Tant mieux,’ I said, and looked away slowly, and took my 
under-lip 

Softly between my teeth. 

Rip—rip! 

Out came the seam, and was pinned together in another 
place. 

She knelt before me, a hardworking woman with a familiar 
and unknown face, 

Dressed in linty black, very tight in the arm’s-eye and smell- 
ing of sweat. 

She rose, lifting my arm, and set her cold shears against 
me,—snip-snip ; 

Her knuckles gouged my breast. My drooped eyes lifted 
to my guarded eyes in the glass, and glanced away as 
from someone they had never met. 


“Ah, que madame a maigri!”’ cried the vendeuse, coming in 
with dresses over her arm. 

“C’est la chaleur,’ I said, looking out into the sunny tops of 
the horse-chestnuts—and indeed it was very warm. 


I stood for a long time so, looking out into the afternoon, 
thinking of the evening and you. . 


[3] 
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While they murmured busily in the distance, turning me, 
touching my secret body, doing what they were paid 
to do. 


WHAT SAVAGE BLOSSOM 


Do I not know what savage blossom only under the pit- 
ting hail 

Of your inclement season could have prospered? Here lie 

Green leaves to wade in. And of the many roads not one 
road leading outward from this place 

But is blocked by boughs that will hiss and simmer when 
they burn—green autumn, lady, green autumn on this 


land! 


Do I not know what inward pressure only 
petals to withstand 

(No, no, not hate, not hate) the onslaught of a little time 
with you? 


could inflate its 


(No, no, not love, not love) Call it by name, 
Now that it’s over, now that it is gone and cannot hear us. 


It was an honest thing. Not noble. Yet no shame. 


[4] 





























Edna St. Vincent Millay 
INTENTION TO ESCAPE FROM HIM 


I think I will learn some beautiful language, useless for 
commercial 

Purposes, work hard at that. 

I think I will learn the Latin name of every song-bird, not 
only in America but wherever they sing. 

(Shun meditation, though; invite the controversial : 

Is the world flat? Do bats eat cats?) By digging hard I 
might deflect that river, my mind, that uncontrollable 
thing, 

Turgid and yellow, strong to overflow its banks in spring, 
carrying away bridges; 

A bed of pebbles now, through which there trickles one 
clear narrow stream, following a course henceforth 
nefast 


Dig, dig; and if I come to ledges, blast. 


THE ROAD TO THE PAST 


It is this that you get for being so far-sighted. Not so many 
years 
For the myopic, as for me, 


The delightful shape, implored and hard of heart, proceeding 


Into the past unheeding, 


[5] 
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(No wave of the hand, no backward look to see 
If I still stand there) clear and precise along that road 
appears. 


The trees that edge that road run parallel 

For eyes like mine past many towns, past hell seen plainly; 
All that has happened shades that street; 

Children all day, even the awkward, the ungainly 

Of mind, work out on paper problems more abstruse: 
Demonstrably these eyes will close 

Before those hedges meet. 


SONNET IN TETRAMETER 


Not only love plus awful grief, 

The ardent and consuming pain | 

Of all who loved and who remain 

To tend aghast the buried brief 

Eternal, propping laurel-leaf } 

And frozen rose above the slain,— | 

But pity lest they die again 

Makes of the mind an iron sheaf 

Of bundled memories. Ah, bright ghost, 

Who shadow all I have and do, 
| 
} 


Be gracious in your turn, be gone! 


[6] 




























Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Suffice it that I loved you most. 
I would be rid of even you, 
And see the world I look upon. 


TRUCE FOR A MOMENT 


Truce for a moment between Earth and Ether 
Slackens the mind’s allegiance to despair: 
Shyly confer earth, water, fire and air 

With the fifth essence. 


For the duration, if the mind require it, 
Trigged is the wheel of Time against the slope; 
Infinite Space lies curved within the scope 

Of the hand’s cradle. 


Thus between day and evening in the autumn, 
High in the west alone and burning bright, 
Venus has hung, the earliest riding-light 


In the calm harbour. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 














THE HUMAN CONDITION 


This I is one of 

The human machines 

So common on the gray plains— 
Yet being built into flesh 

My single pair of eyes 

Contain the universe they see; 
Their mirrored multiplicity 

Is packed into a hollow body 

Where I reflect the many, in my one. 


The traffic of the street 
Roars through my head, as in the genitals 
Their unborn London. 


And if this I were destroyed, 

The image shatteied, 

My perceived, reat world would fly 
In an explosion of final judgement 
To the ends of the sky, 

The colour in the iris of the eye. 


Opening, my eyes say “Let there be light”, 


Closing, they shut me in a coffin. 


[8] 
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To perform the humming of my day, 
Like the world, I shut the other 
Stars out from my sky. 

All but one star, my sun, 

My womanly companion, 

Revolving round me with light 
Eyes that shine upon my profile 
While the other profile lies in night. 


My body looms as near me as, to the world 
The world. Eyelashes 

Are reeds fringing a pond 

Which shut out the moon. 

Ranges, vertebrae, hair, skin, seas. 
Everything is itself, nothing a map. 
What’s inside my bowels and brain, 

The spring and the volcanoes, 

Includes all possibilities of development 
Into an unpredictable future, 


Full of invention, discovery, conversion, accident. 


No-one can track my past 

On a chart of intersecting lines: 

No fountain pen is filled from the womb 
As I from my mother’s blood stream. 


My history is my ancestry 


[9] 





Stephen Spender 











POETRY: 


Written in veins upon my body: 
It is the childhood I forget 
Spoken in words I mispronounce: 
In a calligraphy of bones 

I live out some hidden thought 
Which my parents did forget. 


Faces of others seem like stars 
Obedient to symmetrical laws. 

I stare at them as though into a glass, 
And see the external faces of glass, 
My own staring mask of glass, 

Tracked with lines of reflexes. 

Eyes, lashes, lips, nostrils, brows. 

The distant features move on wires 
Fixed to their withheld characters. 


O law-giving, white-bearded father, 
O legendary heroes, sailing through dreams 
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Looking for land when all the world was sea 
And sunrise, O bare-kneed captain of my first school, 
O victors of history, angry or gentle exponents 


Of the body as an instrument which cuts 
A pattern on the time, O love 
Surrounding my life with violet skies, 


[10] 




















Stephen Spender 


It is impossible for me to enter 
The unattainable ease 


Of him who is always right and my opponent, 

Of those who climb the dawn with such flexible knees, 
Of those who won the ideologic victories, 

Of her whose easy loving turned to flowers 

The forbidden and distorted natural powers; 


Impossible to imagine, impossible to wish 
The entrance into their symbolic being— 
Death to me and my way of perceiving 
As much as if I became a stone; 

Here I am forced on to my knees 

On to my real and own and only being 


As into the fortress of my final weakness. 


Stephen Spender 
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THREE POEMS 


AMERICAN RHAPSODY 


Tomorrow, yes, tomorrow 
there will suddenly be new success, like Easter clothes, 
and a strange and different fate 
and bona fide life will arrive at last, stepping from 
a nonstop plane with silver wings and chromium 
doors and a straight, white, staring light 


There will be the sound of silvery thunder again, to drown 
the insane silence 
a new, tremendous sound will shatter the final unspoken 
question and stifle the last, mute, terrible reply 
rockets, rockets, Roman candles, flares will burst 
in every corner of the night, to veil with snakes of 
silvery fire the nothingness that waits and waits 
there will be a bright, shimmering, silver veil 
stretched everywhere, tight, to hide the ter- 
rible, terrible end of the world where people 
fall who are alone, or dead 


Sick or alone 
alone or poor 


weak, or mad, or doomed, or alone 


[12] 














Kenneth Fearing 


Tomorrow, yes, tomorrow, surely we begin at last to live 
with lots and lots of laughter 
solid silver laughter 
laughter, with a few simple instructions, and 
a bona fide guarantee. 


TO A DAFFODIL, OR PERHAPS A LITTLE GOSSIP 
ABOUT FLAUBERT 


I sing of simple people and the hardier virtues, by Associ- 

ated Stuffed Shirts and Company, Incorporated, 
358 West 42nd street, New York, brochure en- 
closed 

of Christ on the cross, by a visitor to Calvary, first class 

art deals with eternal, not current verities, revised from 
last week’s Sunday supplement 

guess what we mean, in The Literary System, and a 
thousand noble answers to a thousand empty ques- 
tions by a patriot who needs the dough. 


And so it goes. 
Books are the key to magic portals. Knowledge is 
power. Give the people light. 
Writing must be such a nice profession. 
Fill in the coupon. How do you know? Maybe you 
can be a writer, too. 


[13] 
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SOs 


It is posted in the clubrooms 
it is announced in bright electric lights on all the prin- 
cipal streets, it is rumored, proclaimed, and radio’d 
out to sea SOS, SOS 


that her hair is all dark and her eyes are all blue 


On the busses, at the beaches, in the parks 
total strangers are saying, as though they really knew 
that she prefers cork tips, likes a rather dry sherry, 
does not really care for tea 


SOS, SOS 
that her hats, that her gowns, that her wraps, that her 
shoes, that her gloves, that her flowers 
and her past, and her present, and her future, and 
even her maiden aunts 
the way she walks, the things she says and does 


Are all about right 
all dead right and dead against the law 
But her eyes are blue, blue for miles and miles and miles 
SOS, SOS 
blue across the country and away across the sea. 
Kenneth Fearing 


[14] 














THE OLYMPIAN IN AUTUMN 


The goddess stood among the falling leaves. 
Her garments did not flutter in the wind. 
Her ankles were not outraged by the leaves 
That hissed and rattled in the deathly wind. 


What treasure did she bear, who had no arms? 
What wisdom did she drink, who had no head? 
I cannot learn the gesture of those arms. 

I cannot think what grace was in that head. 


I only know this goddess was immortal. 

I worshiped her among the falling leaves. 

I worshiped her, because she was immortal 
And did not hear the falling of the leaves. 


Garrett Oppenheim 
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THE SQUIRRELS 


A committee of cemetery squirrels 
Has telegraphed an invitation 

To a handsome blue-eyed policeman 
In the riot squad— 


(Saying :) 


Come with your club and your blackjack 
And your white teeth picked by sunbeams 
In your eternal smile. 

Bring lilies. 

Kneel down at the grave. 


Perhaps you remember the demonstration 
You addressed with your nightstick ; 
When, over the funniness of your smile, 
You slipped an armor of white foam 
Robbed from the mouth of a mad dog 
On an afternoon of July. 


Remember, among those you struck, 

The pregnant woman | 
Whose bloated belly you so absently mistook 

For an overgrown football. 

Bring diapers, 

Rompers and useful things. 


[16] 








Robert Whittington 


Smiling blue-eyed midwife, 
With walnuts in our teeth 
And peanuts doled out to us 
By the cemetery tourists 


We congratulate you on your excellent obstetrics! 
(Signed :) 


The Cemetery Committee. 
Robert Whittington 


THE OLD MEN 


Pay no attention to us: we have used up our day. 

Departing, we leave you not much that is likely to stay: 

a cut-over woodlot, a field of unharvested grain, 

this wind-beaten farmhouse, these barns that are rotted by 
rain. 

Only the stalks of our love-scented lilacs remain. 


We followed our fathers, the plainsmen, the fencers of land. 

Hard slaves of abundance, they gave us this desert of sand, 

these flood-waters drowning your future, these desolate 
scenes. 

From acres as dry as the bones a coyote’s tooth cleans, 

we leave you for homestead a shed full of rusted machines. 


William Stephens 
[17] 
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THE SOUNDING VISION i 


FIDDLE PRACTICE 


The fiddle’s body is a valentine, 

Heart-shaped (almost) to wear upon the shoulder 
And put your fingers on, and like a vine 

Its touch of strings; and under, hard and colder, 
Precise and dark, the flesh of all precision, 

The highway of the fingerboard proceeds 

Up the steep mountain to the sounding vision. 
The accomplished hand is all the fiddle needs 

To speak alive, the learned heart less in love 
With singing than with how to sing. A scale 

Can sculpture Bach and make the mountains move. 
But love, without arithmetic, will fail. 

The vision must be caught by indirection, 

The bow-arm aimed at technical perfection. 


THE FANCY PEOPLE 


The fancy people fall. They are the first 

To leap the windows of envisioned air. 

They dictate telegrams of great despair 

And answer (in their novels) the accursed 

Sad questions of the world. They know the worst: 


[18] 











The thinning blood of Man, his empty hair, 
His idiocy rolling on a chair, 
Mouths seeking easy mothers to be nursed. 


The fancy people answer to themselves 

The perilous questions made of words, not steel. 
A new desire is what they really feel 

And not clean thought, which is the work of valves 
And pistons charged with reasonable light— 

The truth of engines, difficult and bright. 


THE FURTHER GOAL 


The body has its language and it knows 
The touch of woodwork smooth as porcelain, 
It sucks the viewless atoms of the rose, 

And on the cheek the stitching in of rain 

It takes and learns and loves and puts away, 
The mind half knowing what the muscles do, 
Half listening to what the dendrites say, 

Its lens projected on a further view. 


Speak to the animal body, it cringes down. 
Release it, and it stumbles with delight. 


[19] 


Marshall Schacht 
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In youth it goes marauding through the town 
And comes back tired and hungry for the night. 
It sees the peace the mind would try to teach it, 
The further goal, if it could only reach it. 


ORATION FOR MY NAZI COUSINS 


The paper god, the adolescent face, 

The coming music and the floodlights blaring, 
Antiphonal prayer meeting of the Race 
Postured in pride and supplication, staring 
At God between two microphones, alive 

And crazily sincere. This is salvation 

For battles lost and pride that hurts. Revive 
And save us now, O Leader of the Nation. 


Even by death. Stick pins into our eyes, 

We do not feel. We walk through fire to fire. 
You press the floodlights and all terror dies 
Before the spectacle of Something Higher, 
Something to worship, as we shout and sink, 
Something to die for, easier than to think. 


[20] 











Marshall Schacht 
“OUR TOWN” 


The town, when you curve down to it from the road, 
Is a picture, steeple-white and lilac-green, 

The houses pure as if it just had snowed 

On the simple Greek perfection of the scene. 


Remember Concord, remember Robert Frost, 
Remember tombstones scriptured on the graves. 
Peace, peace be with you or the soul is lost 
Between the engines and the thought that saves. 


But peace is finished; it is over now. 

The doors are locked, the sails are furled to steam. 
The evening pastures echo as the cow- 

Bells sounding in a child-remembered dream. 
“You can’t have back,” the dead stand up to say, 
“You shouldn’t want, the lovely, finished day.” 


Marshall Schacht 
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TWO POEMS 


ROGUE’S GALLERY 


The men who run the earth 

Are all the earth need fear. 
(Doors may protect us from the thief, 
Not from the patrioteer. ) 

For it has ever been the rule 
Unruly men must rule; 

The brigand and his whore, 

The philanthropist and his tool, 
The duke and his aged aunt, 
The trader and his spawn :— 
The dead piled up on battlefields, 
Tea on the Bishop’s iawn. 


FROM UNFULFILLED DELIGHT 


From unfulfilled delight 
Springs the sharpest sight, 
From the remotely clear 
Or momentarily near; 
Everything divine, 
Divided, incomplete, 

A sunset at the end 

Of a narrow street, 


[22] 











Tom Boggs 


Harbor lights at sea, 
A whitening moon above 
The city towers at dusk, 
The sudden face of love; 
The splendid unawares, 
The miracle of dross— 
Everything that wears 
The great last look of loss. 
Tom Boggs 


JUNGLE PIECE 


Now when the fall returns and the sumach is striped 
With sun and gold or bronze or fire, like tigers 
Crouching by sober steps where milk-men stopped 

And newsboys left their papers and women rocked; 
Now in the fall when signal fires are lighted 

And every town turns jungle and tigers prowl, 

Men and artists or housewives or children or shoe-clerks 
Are fugitive once more; their homes deserted, 

Their towns, their streets are curdled with herd cries, 
Until the fire is ashes, the tiger slain, 

The sumach by the doorstep a bush again. 

Katharine Shattuck 
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FOUR SONGS 


| 

j 

} 

THE DRY SEASON 


I climbed the mountain, to its inmost crags 

I climbed and found no rain; 

only the steady dry southwester there, 

beating and bending the seagreen hemlock boughs. 


No squirrel sang there, 

nor fawn’s foot rustled the early-fallen leaves, 
nor partridge boasting in the underbrush 
drummed on a log 


The springs were dry, 

the streambed stony there, its pools half-stagnant, 
with snakes beside them dozing, and the trout 
gasping and dying at the water’s brim. 


A man was there 

who prayed for rain, who danced for rain, who sang, 
aiyee, the lightning splits the skies apart 

and rain pours out of them, aiyee, the meadow 
dances with corn, the mountain sings with rain. 


[24] 














His voice died out 


there in the wind, among the sun-bleached stones. 


Sing if you must, old friend, dance if you will; 
this month will give no answer to your prayer. 
It is August, the dry season of your life. 
Take out your heart and wring it between your hands; 
no pain will dart, no blood will drip from it. 
No blood is there. 


THE MOTHER 


It was a noon of freedom, 
an afternoon in chains, 
and we have shared them, mother 


Ww ho fed me from your veins. 


was a long day’s labor, 
a twilight of unrest. 
Sleep, can you sleep now, mother, 


as once the babe at breast, 


as once the babe within you, 
sleep in the womb of earth? 


[25] 





Malcolm Cowley 


erse 
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O take my blessing, mother, 
for all I knew since birth: 


sunlight and shadow, freedom 

and prison, feast and dearth. 

The cord was strong that bound us, 
now binding me to earth. 


THE FIRSTBORN 


What can I offer you now, now? 
Heavy the years pour over me. How 
give you the freight of them, 

spare you the weight of them? 


What have I learned for you here, here? 

What have I saved for you, made for you? Where 
the word to pass on to you 
with my blood gone to you? 


Only the rain beating now and the trees dim in the air. 


[26] 


























Malcolm Cowley 
THE LONG VOYAGE 


Not that the pines were darker there, 
nor mid-May dogwood brighter there, 





nor swifts more swift in summer air; 
it was my own country, 


having its thunderclap of spring, 

its long midsummer ripening, 

its corn frost-stiff at harvesting, 
almost like any country, 


yet being mine; its face, its speech, 
its hills bent low within my reach, 
its river birch and upland beech 


, were mine, of my own country. 


Now the dark waters at the bow 

fold back, like earth against the plow; 

foam brightens like the dogwood now 
} at home, in my own country. 


Malcolm Cowley 
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THE CRITICAL METHOD OF R. P. BLACKMUR! 


N The Double Agent, R. P. Blackmur characterizes his 

method as primarily technical, and states, with a humility 
which is insistent, that this method “does not tell the whole 
story either. The reader is conscientiously left with the 
real work to do.” This qualification is to be accepted only 
when we have clear in mind what that real work is. Black- 
mur uses his method upon many of the best contemporary 
writers of verse and the results are usually such that aspects 
of the text have been opened up, illuminated, and even 
augmented by the critic. But, this being said, one must 
also observe the serious abstraction, incompleteness, and 
omission involved in Blackmur’s whole method. Such an 
attempt at correction is given point by the fact that Black- 
mur’s method is spreading (one’s hope is that this will con- 
tinue), his method is likely to be a model for both poets 
and critics, and his criticism (without exaggeration and so 
far as one can judge of such matters at an early date) 
will surely be of lasting value. 

There is little need to look for Blackmur’s sources as a 
critic. One would guess, merely guess, that whether or not 
he studied at Harvard, the textual and philological ap- 
proach to Chaucer and earlier poets by leading teachers at 


*This note is concerned only with Mr. Blackmur’s essays on poetry, 
adding to those in his volume of criticism the two later essays on 
Yeats and Emily Dickinson which have appeared in The Southern 
Review, and several reviews of volumes of verse 


[28] 





The Critical Method of R. P. Blackmur 


that school may have suggested a good deal to Blackmur. 
At any rate, his method is original in the extreme to which 
he has extended it; and it is, in fact, instructive to analyze 
Wallace Stevens as if he were a Scotch Chaucerian of the 
15th century. There is also the influence of Henry James 
as critic, the possible influence of I. A. Richards in his con- 
cern with meaning, and the impossible influence but signifi- 
cant relation of this method to the philosophy of logical 
positivism. 

There is a brief need to rehearse some of the specific 
results of Blackmur’s use of his instrument: Cummings is 
found wanting because he uses language “privately”. Pound 
is attacked for three not wholly consistent faults—that he 
is only able to make a surface for a poem whose substance 
is already digested (and thus is best as translator), (2) that 
he uses the method of free association, (3) that he uses the 
ideographic method of the Chinese language, the sum of 
these faults being only that a good deal of information is 
needed to read Pound. Stevens’ use of unfamiliar words 
is shown to be a justifiable and necessary poetic device. Hart 
Crane is shown as engaged in a similar technique. D. H. 
Lawrence is displayed as failing to use the formal resources 
of poetry in bringing to light his vision (perhaps it should 
be called: ethic), and Marianne Moore is shown as using 
those formal resources. Emily Dickinson is displayed as, 
in much of her verse, using words privately, and Yeats and 
Eliot are displayed as compelled to the usage of religious 
and mystical beliefs in order to make available on the page 


[29] 
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their perceptions and emotions. I will have to refer to this 
hurried and unjust summary in a moment. 

Specifically and primarily, the method can be described 
as/ that of taking hold of the words of the poem and asking 
two very important questions: (1) Do these words represent 
a genuine fact, condition, or feeling? (2) Does the com- 
bining of these words result in “an access of knowledge’’? 
Knowledge in the full sense, one must add, for something 
must be made known “publicly”, “objectively”, in terms 
which any intelligent reader, with the proper effort, can 
grasp; as distinct from terms and language used “privately”, 
“personally”, “subjectively”. Now of these two questions, 
it is the first that Blackmur emphasizes and the second which 
he often neglects. The discrete parts—sentences, phrases, 
single words (which are sometimes counted )—are the main 
object of his attention. The way in which they combine 
is sometimes an afterthought (though this is less so in the 
more recent essays). In the essay on Lawrence, Blackmur 
lists some of the formal resources which Lawrence did not 
use : 


The ordering of words in component rhythms, the array of 
rhymes for prediction, contrast, transition, and suspense, the 
delay of ornament, the anticipation of an exactly situated dra- 
matic trope, the development of image and observation to an 
inevitable end—the devices which make a poem cohere, move, 
and shine apart... . 


The significant thing to note is that Blackmur does not espe- 
cially concentrate on these devices in his specific acts of crit- 
icism, nor does his scrutiny attend to the large forms of com- 
position. The list, too, is otherwise inadequate (perhaps 
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necessarily so as merely a passage in an essay). In his con- 
cern about how the equivocal character of words is used, 
meter, for example, is entirely ignored. This is not a too 
great omission when a poet like Stevens is the subject, but 
it would seem a serious one when not only writers like 
Shakespeare and Milton are in question, but also in a com- 
prehensive judgment of Eliot in whose verse the rhythm 
is so important a part of the meaning. The list which 
Blackmur gives could be increased a hundredfold. Let one 
example stand for a good many. ‘The couplet form of 
rhyme is sometimes used by Shakespeare in his sonnets and 
his plays to suggest, in fact, to carry the tone of resolution 
and conclusiveness, and Shakespeare seems to have developed 
this device further by adding a foreshortened line to the 
couplet, a familiar example being the close of “Hamlet”. 


Take up the bodies.—Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 


This occurs so often that one cannot doubt that Shakespeare 
was very much aware of what he was doing. My point 
here is the assertion that the main formal devices of poetry 
are of this character, while the use of the multiple meanings 
of words is relatively subsidiary (though hardly to be dis- 
regarded). It is with this in mind that one can maintain 
that Blackmur’s use of technique is too limited, granting 
however that it may be adequate to certain poets. 

The primary burden of Blackmur’s method, however, is 
much more central to the art of poetry and it provides him 
with an unquestionable canon for deciding whether a poem 
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is “successful” or not. To repeat what cannot be repeated 
too often, a poem is successful when its words represent its 
substance. A complicated, if crude, metaphor is desirable 
so that what is meant by this (at least what seems to me 
to be meant) will be absolutely clear: a poet has feelings, 
observations, attitudes which are in him, speaking crudely 
once more, in their full qualitative uniqueness. The poet 
wishes to establish these observations, feelings, etc., outside 
himself once and for all, in the full light, in a stadium from 
which the crowd never goes home. The only way in which 
to get his private possessions into that public place is by 
using words in certain formal ways, meter, metaphor, rhymes, 
etc. and by otherwise drawing upon what is the common 
property of all who can read the language. All of this 
and more is involved in the notion of representing a 
substance. 

This seems to me to be Blackmur’s essential canon, how- 
ever differently he might wish to see it stated, and it is a 
canon which I accept. But an important difficulty infects 
it as it is used by Blackmur, for it does, it seems to me, 
involve a separation of form and content, technique and 
substance. That form and content are inseparable is a dogma 
which all modern critics accept, contradict in practice, and 
never elucidate. Let me not risk my luck where so many 
angels have feared, faltered, stumbled and fallen down, 
except to make a brief note for the sake of the present sub- 
ject. I repeat the dogma: form and content are insepar- 
able; and explain only by adding that form is the way in 
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which a poet sees anything: if he looks at a thing in a dif- 
ferent way, with a different form, (from a different point 
of view, for example), he sees something proportionately 
different. What bearing does this have on concrete criti- 
cism?. For obviously we can, by abstraction, discuss the 
sonnet-form apart from any particular content. This insep- 
arability means that we ought never, in specific analysis of 
given poems, to permit either technique or substance to pre- 
occupy our attention apart from one another. Each is rela- 
tive to the other and could not exist, in its particular qual- 
ity, without the other. Ignore one and the other begins to 
look unlike what it is in the poem itself. 

This question relates to Blackmur in that Blackmur is 
most often training his gaze on the form and quickly sum- 
marizing the substance in a general statement. In writing 
of Hart Crane, it is only in passing that Blackmur says 
anything of Crane’s effort to express a religious emotion. 
The same passing glance at the substance limits the essays 
on Lawrence, Pound, Yeats and Emily Dickinson. It is 
not wholly true of the essay on Stevens, but we are told 
almost nothing of the extraordinary affirmation of this world 
and rejection of Christianity which marks Sunday Morning 
and must have motivated that remarkable poem. In his 
analysis of Sunday Morning, Blackmur gives us just so 
much about Stevens’ substance as will justify and elucidate 
Stevens’ use of certain words and images. And these ex- 
amples could be quickly multiplied. 

One exception to this emphasis on technique is the essay 
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on Marianne Moore Here technique and substance are 
shown throughout in their concrete interweaving. The 
result is instructive, for at the end of the essay, a question 
is raised which is infrequent in Blackmur’s explicit dis- 
course, namely, is Miss Moore a major or minor poet? 
Such a question cannot be answered in purely technical 
terms, as Blackmur admits at this juncture: “Method ought 
never, in the consideration of a poet, be kept long separate 
from sensibility.” Nevertheless Blackmur concludes on tech- 
nical grounds that Miss Moore, good as she is, is a minor 
poet: “Major themes are not susceptible of expression 
through a method of which it is the virtue to produce the 
idiosyncratic in the fine and strict sense of that word.”’ On 
what basis one can distinguish between major and minor 
themes we are never told. 

Again, with respect to the essay on Cummings, the vast 
machinery brought forward to blow down that poet seems 
excessive (though good in itself as helping to establish Black- 
mur’s method). It would, one should suppose, have been 
more significant to note at every formal point the adolescent 
sensibility abusing the form (I would except much of The 
Enormous Room, and Eimi from this concurrence with 
Blackmur’s judgment). In actuality poets use language as 
Cummings does because they suffer from an immature sensi- 
bility, and not because they have a theory about language. 

Reinforcement to this point is to be found in the examples 
where Blackmur does covertly accept a poet because of a 
liking for his substance. The high praise which Blackmur 
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has given to the later poetry of Conrad Aiken (and which I 
do not mean to question) flows from Blackmur’s interest in 
psychological-epistemological subjects, and the isolation of 
the individual sensibility. And this explains the occasional 
praise Blackmur has given to poets who, unlike Aiken, are 
simply worthless. A similar shift to judgment of substance 
occurs in his condemnation of A. E. Housman. 

Suppose that now we widen the range of examples and 
consider further criticism and poetry which Blackmur ad- 
mires. In the famous essays in which T. S. Eliot analyzes 
the verse of Dryden, Andrew Marvell, and the metaphysical 
poets, what we find from sentence to sentence is a discus- 
sion of the all-devouring sensibility of the poets in question, 
with brief indications of formal usages. If anything, it is 
technique which is neglected. To reverse the emphasis, con- 
sider a classic mistake in the history of literature, Johnson’s 
condemnation of Lycidas because, being an elegy (the form) 
and full of remote allusions (the form again), it cannot be 
said to be the expression of sincere grief, since grief “runs 
not” to remote allusions. Here we have a great critic be- 
coming completely stupid because he has separated form and 
content, instead of starting with the specific substance-in-a- 
form of a very great poem as it presents itself for the reader. 
Blackmur never errs in this sense, of course, but rather 
gives us a one-sided emphasis which, if we stop with it, is a 
distortion. 

And again, consider two lines from Eliot which Black- 
mur cites and surely admires: 
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The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract 


The greatness of these lines rests upon their insight into a 
whole realm of human experience. It is true that one of 
the conditions necessary to the writing of these lines was 
Eliot’s interest in iambic pentameter as it is varied in late 
Elizabethan tragedy. This is a formal influence in part: 
the insight however is into an actual fact (and the interest 
in the blank verse of Webster was in turn bound up with 
certain attitudes toward experience). One cannot keep 
form and substance apart, no matter what abstraction one 
commits: like a loving couple they find their way together 
again. Furthermore, facts drag the whole world along with 
them and thus it is that the critic’s appreciation of Eliot’s 
lines depends very much upon his sense of facts and of the 
whole world together with his sense for blank verse. It is 
in terms of the significance of facts, too, that we distinguish 
between major and minor poetry. 

Technique and substance are, to repeat once more, insep- 
arable. We need Blackmur’s method as well as similar in- 
struments in order to get at the inseparable form and con 
tent, but, once we are in possession, all depends upon our 
sense of fact and our ear for rhythm. I say fact in an effort 
to curve about the problem of poetry and belief, and say 
of that difficult question only this: that beliefs in most 
poetry are only a means, a framework to help the poet rep- 
resent the ragged, unwieldy facts of experience. Proof of 


this assertion is seen in that we do not reject a poet because 
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of his beliefs (gud beliefs), although we can condemn the 
effect of his beliefs on his knowledge of facts and his repre- 
sentation of them—of course that some people have certain 
beliefs is itself a fact worth representing and this explains 
the authenticity of The Divine Comedy in its doctrinal por- 
tions to those who are not Roman Catholics. _ Ultimately 
we judge a poem genuine because by means of words it dis- 
covers the truth of a fact for us, and we reject a poem as 
bogus because it is foisting some falsity upon us or it is not 
making the truth adequately available in its words’. As 
Blackmur has noted, there is a good deal of poetry in which 
the explicit statement is commonplace, and the quality of 
language and style constitute the worth of the poem. This 
too flows from the inseparability of form and substance, 
for a style may often mean a whole set of attitudes and 
feelings. 

But the reader will have noted that in attempting to judge 
Blackmur’s extreme, I have leaned the other way and em- 
phasized substance. One excess begets another, as philoso- 
phers have observed many times, and keeping one’s attention 


‘This assertion may perplex the reader who believes that poetry 
is full of “pseudo-statements” and also the reader who is inclined 
to think that facts are questions of one’s “point of view”. The first 
reader misunderstands metaphorical devices: when the poet says 
that his love is a red rose, he is stating an actual likeness in short- 
hand; when the symbolist poet says that the sky is green and loud, 
he is attempting to render with exactness the quality of an experi- 
ence. As for the second reader, he ought to remember that each 
moment of our lives verifies many facts, and any point of view 
is a window upon certain facts. Given the point of view, we can 
verify what is seen from it, and a point of view is itself a fact. 
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on the concrete marriage of form and substance is like walk- 
ing on a tight-rope between Scylla and Charybdis. The 
dangers of going to the extreme which is opposite to Black- 
mur’s and forgetting form in one’s interest in substance are 
even greater. When that is done, we get the various and 
familiar forms of literary, biographical, social and doctrinal 
distortion. The poet is explained away in terms of his event- 
ful life, rejected because of the vague political or social 
effects of his poetry, or accepted because his beliefs are 
pleasant. Meanwhile the poem itself remains untouched. 
It is here that we can see the legitimate basis for the abstrac- 
tion and isolation of the critic. He separates the poem from 
its personal, psychological, and social basis, so that he can 
see what it is apart from its origins and its ulterior motives. 
Once this separation is done, the social critic, for example, 
can enter and be sure that he is discussing the actual poem. 

Blackmur’s prepossession with words as words leads, as 
one would expect, to certain defects of critical style. There 
is a constant punning which is scarcely warranted in exposi- 
tory prose: “Criticism”, he says, “is the formal discourse of 
an amateur”, where he means to emphasize the love of the 
professional. And sometimes the syntactical arrangement of 
the sentence or the formal succession of the argument be- 
comes so slippery that it requires several readings; and crit- 
ical prose, unlike poetry, ought not to require several read- 
ings. To balance this, however, Blackmur’s writing is 
sometimes of a fine freshness, invention, and genuine beauty. 

Lastly, as one final complaint which I do not have room 
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to discuss adequately, there are sometimes errors of a logical- 
philosophical sort which seem to come from uneven reading 
in those fields, too much reading of Santayana, and again 
the special approach to words. One pardonable example 
is the startling phrase “a variable constant”; another simple 
contradiction (from a review) is the statement that a poem 
“is a tautology on the plane of dramatic entelechy”, which 
is less excusable because it mixes a logical term with one 
from ancient biology. In addition, merely to note and not 
justly discuss, there are passages in which the nature of 
knowledge is spoken of in an unnecessarily metaphorical and 
emotional way as “bottomless” etc.; a peculiar separation of 
criticism and aesthetics; inexact remarks about Aristotle’s 
Poetics, the nature of epistemology, and the psychological 
basis of the doctrines of I. A. Richards; and what seems to 
be a misrepresentation of Eliot’s conception of the organic 
nature of literary tradition, which Blackmur calls a mathe- 
matical idea. 

These defects are by no means inconsistent with the asser- 
tion that the body of Blackmur’s criticism is certainly of 
permanent worth. It is a curious notion of the very good 
critic which supposes that he has no defects, nor serious limi- 
tations. It would be a still more curious thing not to point 
them out because of one’s admiration for what is positive in 
the critic. Nothing could promise more for the future of 
poetry than the likelihood of many critics of Blackmur’s 
ability, and few prospects are less likely of fulfillment. 
Delmore Schivariz 
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REVIEWS 


ILLUSION FOR ILLUSION 


Illusion and Reality: A Study of the Sources of Poetry, by 

Christopher Caudwell. Macmillan. 

HIS book is by far the most considerable attempt to 

equate the production of poetry to the forms of society 
that are existent at any given time, that I have ever read. 
That its author happened to have made full use of the 
Marxian doctrine of historic materialism is, to some extent, 
beside the point. The Marxian analysis of the interrelations 
of art, religion, and economic production is unquestionably 
the leading attempt in this field. That this author (later 
destined to die heroically for his convictions in Spain) should 
have applied this analysis to an art which has gone all the 
way from statements of communal emotion to the most pri- 
vate and peculiar interpretations of reality, is significant. It 
sets his work at once in a far higher sphere than such jour- 
nalistic and question-begging attempts to equate literature 
and “proletarianism” as, say, Granville Hicks’ Great 
Tradition. 

To Christopher Caudwell, “not poetry's abstract state 
ment, its content of facts,—but its dynamic réle in society, 
its content of collective emotion, is poetry’s truth.”” Accord- 
ingly, the first half of the book is a historical survey of 
the way poetry arose out of the collective emotions of the 
tribe as expressed in communal ritual, and how it finally 
eventuated, in our present day, in either (a) some com- 
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modity product made up for the market out of what the 
market chooses to consider “beautiful”; or (b) a form of 
communication so “private” as to be practically inaccessible. 
This first half of the book reveals excellent organization of 
material, clear, original thinking, and—in its historic analysis 
of English poetry—a sound estimate of the course that lit- 
erary taste took as conditioned by factors of economic 
change. Especially noteworthy here is the critical contrast 
drawn between Plato and Aristotle. It need irritate nobody 
familiar with Marxian terminology to find Aristotle exalted 
as the first critic to perceive clearly the social role and 
necessity of poetry, while Plato is dismissed as “the most 
charming, humane, and civilized of Fascist philosophers.” 

The essential core of Christopher Caudwell’s primary 
thesis is thus stated, in a passage which I transcribe from 
page 39, as an example of the kind of thinking many “mod- 
ern’ poets (and some not so “modern’’) with their insist- 
ence on relegating their art to a world of purely “private” 
symbols and statements, should be prepared to read, learn, 
mark, and inwardly digest; or else be ready to contradict by 
a form of argument no less logical and final:— 

“Poetry cannot be separated from the society whose spe- 
cific human activity secretes it. Human activity ts based 
on the instinctive. But those forms of human activity which 
are most changeful and least dependent on instinct are high- 
est and most human. These activities, because they are 
based on the inheritance from generation to generation of 


developing forms and systems which are real and material, 
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and yet not environmental in the biologic sense, mould in 
a different way each generation, which is not however mere 
clay, for its own inner activity drives on the movement of 
the external system. This contradiction between individual 
or natural man, and associated or civilized man, is what 
makes poetry necessary, and gives it its meaning and its 
truth. Poetry is a productive or economic activity of man. 
To separate it from this foundation, makes its development 
impossible to understand.” 

It is comparatively easy, when one thinks like this, to 
see how, under nineteenth-century industrial capitalism in 
such a country as England, nature (that is, the instinct of 
the poet), and God (or social necessity) came to be at such 
odds in the poetry of the Victorians, as to result in a 
product pre-doomed to failure because neither its personal 
nor its social symbols were ever consistent, or equated one 
with the other. The only poets who could escape from 
the Victorian confusion were either upholders of some pre- 
accepted dogmatic creed, like Hopkins and Patmore, or 
purely negative fatalists like Hardy. Art therefore became, 
necessarily, either a commodity-product, produced for the 
market under the rule of “the product dominates the 
producers” (as Engels said), or else the exploration of some 
purely “private,” personal world more and more removed 
from the external, real movement of society. The former 
course has by now led to vulgarization, the latter to 
irrationality. As Caudwell states, with justice, “the modern 
thriller, love story, cowboy romance, cheap film, jazz music, 
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or yellow Sunday paper form the real proletarian literature 
of today. It is literature that proletarianizes the writer. 
At once an expression of real misery and a protest against 
against real misery”. And also, “Free association leads to 
surréaliste technique where freedom is the unconsciousness 
of necessity, i.e. ignorance of the affective organization that 
controls the flow of imagery, and is conscious in good 
poetry.” 

How, nevertheless, we are to progress beyond this point— 
which is the point at which the world stands today—to a 
realm where the individual talent of the writer is no longer 
exploited for commercial ends, nor deviated into a world of 
purely private and increasingly irrational fantasy, is some- 
thing that Christopher Caudwell nowhere clearly tells us. 
If a rebirth of poetry is possible in our time, it can only 
come about through some restoration of, and agreement as 
to, poetry’s social function. Poetry, in other words, can 
only flourish again in an organized communist state—just 
as it first arose under the instinctive communism of the 
tribal state. So far, so good. But what if the communist 
state should have no further use for poetry than the use 
that the present capitalist state has—as a soothing dream 
(“opium for the people”) or as a pursuit that a few fanatics 
can maintain as a source of private and personal satisfaction 
for themselves? What if poetry in itself is only—as is 
questioned here in one passage—a vestigial survival of evolu- 
tion? Caudwell does not tell us. 

The second half of the book, after an extended attempt to 
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define poetry’s characteristics, a really brilliant essay (“The 
World and the ‘I’”” Chapter VIII) on how science and art 
can be considered as complementary, a destructive analysis as 
to how far modern psychology has actually failed to come to 
grips both with the psyche and with modern social reality, 
and an elaborate analysis of poetry’s kinship with other arts, 
only returns to the main theme in its concluding chapter. 
Caudwell sees signs of poetry reintegrating itself into society 
through the work of such writers as Auden and Spender in 
England, and Aragon and Gide in France. It is note- 
worthy, incidentally, that he tends to ascribe more impor- 
tance to the latter than to the former. As for Russia, scene 
of the first attempt to reach integrated communism in 
modern times, he is skeptical. “The lives and work of 
Yessenin, Mayakovsky, Pilnyak and Yury Olesha are ex 
amples of the conflict involved in this inability to recas‘ 
creatively the categories of bourgeois art after the Revolu- 
tion.” “The raising of the level of social productivity 
which follows on a proletarian revolution is the special task 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. In it the other classes 
learn by practice that history cannot be turned back; that 
it is a question of storming new heights. And when they 
understand that, the people as a whole become socialist, and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat begins to decay. This is 
already forecast by the birth of the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion, which gives equal rights to all, not as the climax to 
communism, but as the beginning of a new advance towards 
communism.” 
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These, and other similar passages strewn throughout the 
book, which guarantee their author’s integrity, nevertheless 
provide cold comfort for the poet striving to persist in the 
midst of today’s chaotic crisis. The one predominant im- 
pression that remains after a careful reading, is that poetry, 
which in tribal living was a full expression of man’s social 
and economic activity, is now so no longer. To make it 
so again demands more centuries of development than most 
of us can either afford to give, or can hope to achieve. 
After all, the only sound basis for poetry, or for any art, 
is the moral assumption that persuasion is in some way 
superior to violence. That assumption has been negated, 
not only by the governments themselves,—and here Russia 
seems to me equally as guilty as Germany, Italy, Japan,— 
but by many, if not all, modern thinkers (the example of 
Nietzsche and Spengler will immediately come to the mind). 
How can poetry, which after all assumes that a harmony 
between man and his environment is possible on the level 
of shared emotion, survive in such an atmosphere of scienti- 
fic technical advance on the one hand, and of primitive 
political brutality on the other, as exists today over most of 
the so-called civilized world? There is no reason to sup- 
pose that it can; and the “communist state”, which is what 
Caudwell bids us look forward to, may very well be only 
another illusion to match the illusion of a “magic control” 
over natural forces, with which poetry made its initial start. 


John Gould Fletcher 
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A New Anthology of Modern Poetry. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by Selden Rodman. Random House. 

As his Introduction indicates, Mr. Rodman’s first aim 
in compiling this anthology has been to win a larger audi- 
ence for modern poetry. In this respect, of course, he 
differs little from his predecessors, most of whom professed 
the same intention and used it, usually, to justify every 
kind of vulgarity and incompetence. The aim is praise- 
worthy but, by itself, insufficient—like hell, anthologies of 
modern verse are paved with good intentions. What is 
important is the way the aim is carried out—as the per- 
functory collections of recent years, with their desire to 
please and cajole an uninformed public, their cheap sales- 
talk, and their imperviousness to all critical standards, con- 
clusively testify. For a poet seriously intent on his art, an 
audience won by such appeals is worse than no audience 
at all. 

Mr. Rodman is aware, as least, that a mere shuffling of 
names does not constitute an anthology. He is also aware 
that the practice of including as many writers as possible 
is a stupid and uncritical one. It is to his credit that he 
has attempted to present a unified, coherent picture of the 
development of modern poetry. 

Contemporary verse, like Caesar’s Gaul, is here divided 
into four parts. Part I, except for a few pages devoted to 
the forerunners of the moderns, consists of those poets who 
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fit into no definite category, and is really extraneous to the 
formal scheme of the volume. Mr. Rodman’s pattern takes 
shape in the other three sections. According to this pattern 
present-day verse has, until quite recently, taken two dif- 
ferent directions, one of which is exemplified in the work 
of those poets who, to quote the editor, “derive their inspira- 
tion from the people and the soil, in rebellion for the rights 
of both.” Included in this group are Frost, Sandburg, 
Lindsay, Robinson, Roy Campbell, the Benéts, and—this is 
a novel and I think good feature—Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
with his Last Speech to the Court, and the anonymous 
authors of a group of Negro songs. The other important 
direction is that represented by the inheritors and exponents 
of the symbolist tradition, to which the third section is 
given over. Here we find Pound, Eliot, Stevens and Hart 
Crane, followed by MacLeish and Gregory who anticipate 
the fusion of social consciousness with symbolist technique 
which characterizes the work of the younger English and 
American poets brought together in Part IV. This “new 
synthesis” marks the present phase of poetry: “social-sym- 
bolism, we might call it,” says Mr. Rodman. 

At first glance such an arrangement, combined as it is 
with an emphasis on the social content of modern verse, 
may seem a welcome departure from the slapdash pro- 
cedure of earlier anthologists. Closer examination, how- 
ever, will reveal that it is the same old pack of cards, only 
dealt in a different order. Not that the pattern and 
emphasis, as such, are not acceptable. But unless accom- 
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panied by a sensitivity to aesthetic values, they count for little, 
From this viewpoint Mr. Rodman’s qualifications are not 
impressive. His approach, though different from that of his 
predecessors, is equally superficial. One finds the same glib, 
over-simplified summaries, the same facile catchwords and 
phrases. There is the same deference shown to “celebri- 
ties,” however bogus they may be, and the same impatience 
with poets who evince a respect for the difficulties and sub- 
tleties of craft. All the old clichés are again pressed into 
service: the symbolists, for example, are once more described 
as “poets of the ivory tower,” while Sandburg and his mid- 
dle-western contemporaries are applauded for taking their 
inspiration from the social realities which Rimbaud, among 
others, is alleged to have ignored. But Rimbaud displays 
more social understanding in one brief poem like Democratie 
than is to be found in any of these, and Mr. Rodman’s 
distinctions and catagories are those of cheap journalism. 
They are also indicative of an indifference to poetic values, 
and when these values are discarded the result can only be 
a disservice to poetry, no matter what the pattern or em- 
phasis may be. 

Like most anthologists, Mr. Rodman is unable to distin- 
guish between a good and a second-rate poem, which means 
also that he cannot tel! a good poet from an inferior one— 
though of course he knows what he likes. Good, bad, and 
indifferent are all lumped together. Hopkins is sandwiched 
in between Arthur Guiterman and Amy Lowell; Auden’s 
“O love, the interest itself in thoughtless Heaven” is sepa- 
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rated by only a page from an abomination by Oscar Wil- 
liams entitled The Road from Election to Christmas. Amy 
Lowell is included, but H. D., a far better poet despite her 
limited range, is not. Elinor Wylie and Edna Millay are 
here, but not Louise Bogan or Marya Zaturenska or Mina 
Loy. Mr. Rodman gives full representation to Wilfred 
Owen (and in my opinion greatly overrates him) but none 
to Isaac Rosenberg, though he finds room for Rupert 
Brooke! Muriel Rukeyser gets more space than William 
Carlos Williams, Thomas Hardy, and Marianne Moore 
together. Several other important poets, in particular Louis 
MacNeice and Horace Gregory, are very unsatisfactorily 
represented. Robert Fitzgerald and Elizabeth Bishop are 
omitted in favor of such writers as Eunice Clark and Oscar 
Williams. And so on. 

Many readers, I am aware, will defend the anthology on 
the ground that it is not intended for the specialist but for 
the average cultivated reader, whose interest in modern 
poetry it seeks to arouse. But is this reader’s appreciation 
or understanding furthered by an indiscriminate, uncritical 
collection of the sort Mr. Rodman offers him? How is he 
to distinguish good from bad when the editor, whose judg- 
ment he presumably relies on, includes both and commends 
the one as highly as the other? Is he helped in under- 
standing a poet’s work by being informed that that poet’s 
“ingenuity in devising red, white and blue ads for the local 
papers was a factor in the election of Governor Fred P. 
Cone”? Is modern poetry served by an anthologist who 
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does not hesitate to substitute his own punctuation for the 
author’s, who misquotes such well-known poems as Pound’s 
The Return and Auden’s “Sir, no man’s enemy,” who pours 
scorn on Valéry’s devotion to his art and discourages the 
prospective reader of Pound’s Cantos by telling him that 
they are an “interminable . . badly assimilated potpourri of 
history, economics, science, and especially literature”? After 
that sort of thing it is perhaps not surprising to find the 
editor speaking, in all seriousness, of “that remarkable co- 
terie of poets and free-thinkers, the editorial staff of 
Fortune.” 


T. C. Wilson 


HISTORIC CERTAINTIES 


The Spider and the Clock, by S. Funaroff. International 

Publishers. 

War and the threat of war, unemployment, the systematic 
poisoning of whole sections of society, the mounting deli- 
rium, in short, that is the night-and-day background of any 
life anywhere in the modern world, are the themes of Funa- 
roff’s poems. Content to touch no issues less than these 
major ones, he is, although always convincing, not always 
sufficiently moving. ‘These are bulletins outlining the dis- 
asters of the twentieth century, condensed and stark. Yet 
something of the living reality tends to fade from the state- 
ment and re-statement of human statistics, ultimate generali- 
zations, historic certainties. So many lives maimed, so many 
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lives destroyed, so many hopes aborted, from such-and-such 
causes, with this-or-that inevitable outcome—the basic syllo- 
gisms of these poems cover more territory than bound vol- 
umes of last year’s newspaper and, at times, without the 
weight that a single fresh item or purely personal slant can 
have. But it is a great deal, in a time when poetry is still 
versification for the most part, that Funaroft attempts the 
largest possible synthesis of art and reality. That he suc- 
ceeds as often as he does is much more. 

The appealing, simply imaginative Strange World ex- 
hibits the strength, and the limitations, of this method: 


I think upon a time when men are happy 
and their strange words, strange thoughts, strange faces. 


They ask of me from their distant world: 
Why do you shed tears? 
What sad, tormented faces! 


And I reply: 

Perhaps you wil! remember. 

We warred for bread and destroyed the crop in the wheatfield. 
We fed the hungry babe with the nipples of bombs. 
The word of peace was sweet on our tongues 

and we warred for it. 

We warred for love, and winning, won hatred. 

Wars of the sword, wars of the word, wars of the heart, 
the scars of war are deep and embitter our faces. 

Our world lies torn and bleeding. 

Remember us! 

We scattered armies and triumphed that you might live. 


They smile, they raise their eyebrows gently, 
they do not understand, and they pity us 
with their strange, happy faces. 


The title poem of the book, too long to quote in its en- 
tirety, is Funaroff’s most ambitious and, in the main, most 
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successful. The underlying mood of his poetry is not, ac- 
tually, one of optimism, in spite of occasional lines irans- 
parently no more than wishful (as “We scattered armies 
and triumphed that you might live”, above, what armies 
and what triumph, Mr. Funaroff?), but The Spider and 
the Clock is charged with all the tragic implications of these 
times. The publicized efforts of a hairy black arachnid 
spider to harness the moving hands of a clock become the 
basic symbol of the poem that begins: 

Here weaves a spider, and here a clock, 

man-fashioned, for man weaves, but not the whole cloth, 

time’s tapestry, history at a midnight hour, 

last hour of the last midnight of the year 

when the year’s first dawn begins. 

Hunger marches on the capitals. 

Congress is in session. 

The ambassadors from France and Berlin 

shake hands; the borders bristle with cannon. 

And parliament burns. The House is on fire. . . 

Four limbs crossed hatchet-wise about the face of the clock, 

old wisebeard spins his mathematical web. 

Forward and back. Forward and back. 

Forward or back? 

proceeds to the biting passage: 

... The juggler of knives 

slits his own throat. Tight-rope walkers 

find democracy in public urinals. 

Black-robed ministers stand with hatchet crosses; 

the headsman hacks a worker’s life to bone; 

within an idiot’s laugh a people’s tears; 

within the victim’s courage a people’s fears 
and concludes with: 


“The moon is a spider’s eye. The moon 
makes of an ashcan the golden grail. 
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And hungry hands dig in the holy pot 
and find an age’s medievai rot... 


Where are the more magnificent, 

the men with labor in their hands, 

the hand’s touch that renders things their meaning, 
the spade, the seed, and sowers—they who bring 

to green altars marriages of spring? 


How long do mansions built on hovels stand? 
Who played with flames and cannot quench the fire? 
What fool blows a false horn? 


Does man walk upward down a hill? 
Will the sun 
stand 
still? 


A tendency to grandiloquence is Funaroff’s chief fault, 
perhaps, seemingly a conviction that when he invokes the 
most spectacular he is being correspondingly powerful. 
There is, consequently, an excess of “the stormwind’s big 
bellows”, “‘all-conquering legions shout and clash and clang 
their armor”, “flowers of revolution red and gold bursting 
the magniloquent red battlehorses of plunging plumes in the 
thundering wind paced with lightning.” 


But in a quieter, 
better-documented vein, in poems more personal, he is ca- 
pable of lean and memorable imagery. “The black looms 
of poverty gripped the brain like opium”’ is striking enough, 
to even the lay reader, but to anyone steeped, as Funaroff 
is, in Marxist-Leninist ideology, the phrase has especially 
sharp, significant overtones. 


Kenneth Fearing 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


To the Editor: 

During the years I have been associated with Poetry, the 
relationship I have always most enjoyed is the advisory one. 
For many years I was a member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, ready to fill in whenever I was needed in an editorial 
capacity. Such a position, with no arduous duties and many 
pleasant contacts, appeals to me now especially, when it is 
possible to leave the associate editorship in such capable 
hands. Living in the country, delightful as it is, makes 
active participation extremely difficult, and so with your per- 
mission I should like to serve again on the Advisory Com- 
mittee. As you know, my interest and loyalty remain un- 
changed. 

Jessica Nelson North 


The editor accepts Miss North’s resignation with great 
reluctance, feeling as he does that her keen judgment and 
sympathetic relationship with the poets have been in a large 
measure responsible for the magazine’s continued success. 
However, she has served during the past two years at a 
considerable sacrifice, and we must now be content with 
her promise to give us as much time as possible. 

With this issue Peter DeVries, who has been a member 
of our staff for several months, assumes the full duties of 
associate editor. 
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NEWS NOTES 


We are happy to be the first to announce that John Crowe Ran- 
som has accepted the editorship of a new quarterly, The Kenyon 
Review, to be devoted mainly to criticism, with editorial offices 
at Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio). A midwest publication al- 
most alone in its field, this magazine will enjoy unusual resources 
and should have a vital function. Philip Blair Rice, another of 
Poretry’s valued contributors, will be managing editor. The first 
issue is scheduled to appear in December. 

Rolfe Humphries has sent us the following report of the first 
annual Writers’ Conference of the University of New Hampshire, 
held at Durham during the first two weeks of August: 

“The weather was sultry and hot, the atmosphere unpreten- 
tiously folksy rather than formally ‘literary.’ The conference was 
directed by Dr. Carroll S. Towle, whose university classes in 
creative writing seem to have been fruitful above the average; 
the staff included two young alumni of the university—Miss Shirley 
Barker, whose volume, The Dark Hills Under, was awarded prize 
recognition in the Yale Series of Younger Poets in 1933, and Mr. 
George Abbe, whose novel, Voices in the Square, was recently 
issued by Coward-McCann. Others on the staff were next-door 
neighbors from Maine, Robert P. Tristram Coffin of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and Gladys Hasty Carroll from nearby South Berwick; Tim- 
othy Fuller and William Harris from the Boston area; and Carl 
Carmer, of Alabama and New York. Herschel Brickell, literary 
editor of the New York Post, dropped in unscheduled, to contrib- 
ute interesting reminiscences of his friend, the Spanish poet Garcia 
Lorca, who was killed by the Fascists at Granada two years ago. 
Of the seventy-odd writers enrolled in the conference, over a third 
submitted manuscripts of poetry for criticism. More manuscripts 
were submitted in this field than in any other. 

“The second week of the conference was made memorable by 
the visit of Robert Frost, who followed an informal lecture- 
reading with even less formal discourse, centering his remarks 
around what he called the ‘love-hate’ theme, and holding his hear- 
ers spell-bound with the charm of his originality. An occasional 
visitor from Peterborough was in attendance, notably James Still 
and William Rose Benét; the latter was also present at the final 
event of the conference, the New England Writers’ Dinner, as 
were, among others, Marjorie Flack and Joy Davidman.” 
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In our notice of B. A. Heimbinder’s report on publishers, in the 
last issue, we were prevented by lack of space from considering 
the question of author-subsidized publication. The number of 
inquiries we receive make us feel that a few words on the subject 
would not be out of order. 

The method of publication at the author’s expense is employed 
consistently by certain firms, in this country and abroad, which 
have become known to everyone as “vanity publishers.” It is not, 
however, limited to these firms but is sometimes practised by large 
houses of excellent standing. The arrangement is a legitimate 
one when the writer is under no delusion as to what results he 
may expect. Unfortunately, it is the rare exception when a first 
book of poems can make even enough money to pay for itself, and 
the poet who finances his own volume should be fully aware of 
this fact. If he considers what he gets to be worth the outlay, 
well and good. What he gets is the pleasure of having copies of 
his work for his friends, a number of review copies sent to editors, 
and perhaps a small sale. This method of publication becomes 
reprehensible only when the writer is lured into putting up cash 
by misleading statements and false promises on the part of the 
publisher. That such bait is sometimes dangled before the inex- 
perienced writer may be seen by the following excerpt from a 
recent typical letter. In this case a woman correspondent asks 
our advice: 

“The publisher desires to publish the poems but requests that 
I pay for their publication. As I have a crippled daughter of 
seven years and we live on home relief, it is only with much 
hardship that I could possibly pay for the expenses of publishing 
this work of mine. On the other hand, [the publisher] offers me 
the chance to pay by the month, but this too would deprive us of 
things we need very much in order to exist properly. If I thought 
there was a chance to make a few hundred dollars, I would be 
willing to sacrifice and scrimp in order to have my work pub- 
lished.” 

The so-called “publishers” who accept money from such persons 
are, of course, simply operating a racket—one of a more con- 
temptible kind than many for which the law provides punishment. 

Among the late books received is David Cornel DeJong’s prize- 
winning novel, Old Haven, written on one of the thousand-dollar 
fellowships awarded annually by Houghton Mifflin to two promis- 
ing novelists. Mr. DeJong is well known to our readers for his 
poems in this magazine and elsewhere. Old Haven is a pictur- 
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esque and sensitive story of Holland, the country of his birth and 
boyhood, and is done in the spacious and leisurely style which 
characterizes his short stories. 

Night Rider, by Robert Penn Warren, also a contributor to 
Poetry, is another Houghton Mifflin prize novel scheduled for 
early publication. 

NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

We have the pleasure this month of welcoming some distin- 
guished contributors who appear again after too long an absence. 

EDNA 8ST. VINCENT MILLAY, of Austerlitz, N. Y., is perhaps the 
best known of living American poets. Although she contributed 
frequently to Poetry during the early years, this is her first ap- 
pearance here since 1930. Her latest book is Conversation at 
Midnight. 

MALCOLM COWLEY, of New York, is an editor of The New Re- 
public and the author of a book of poems, Blue Juniata. His last 
appearance here as a poet was in 1926, with a group which in- 
cluded his famous unrhymed sonnet, The Urn. 

STEPHEN SPENDER is one of the most prominent younger English 
writers. In addition to several books of poems, he has published 
a volume of essays, The Destructive Element, and a play in verse, 
Trial of a Judge, reviewed in our August issue. 

KENNETH FEARING, of New York, is well known to readers of 
Poetry, his most recent appearance being in our July Federal 
Poets’ Number. A new book of his poems, Dead Reckoning, will 
be published this winter by Random House. 

MARSHALL SCHACHT, whose work in these pages and elsewhere 
has attracted wide attention, was born in Brookline, Mass., but has 
lived for the past several years in New York. He has not yet 
published a volume. 

GARRETT OPPENHEIM, a young New York poet, was introduced to 
our readers in March. He has contributed to many magazines. 

WILLIAM STEPHENS is a native of Utah now working in Chicago 
on the staff of Esquire-Coronet. He has appeared several times 
in Poetry and is represented in the New Anthology of Modern 
Verse edited by Selden Rodman. 

TOM Boccs, of New York, was editor of the anthology, Fifty-one 
Neglected Lyrics, and is at present compiling a new collection, 
Lyrics in Brief. 

Two poets appear here for the first time: 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON was born in Rochester, N. Y., in 1912, 
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and now lives in New York City, working on the Federal The- 
atre’s “Living Newspaper.” A collection of his poems, Robin 
Salute, will be published this fall. 

KATHARINE SHATTUCK is a native and resident of Denver, Colo., 
where for the past three years she has been a teacher in the 
North High School. 

This month’s prose contributors are all familiar. DELMORE 
SCHWARTZ, of New York, has published poems, stories, and critical 
articles in various periodicals. A book of his verse has been an- 
nounced by New Directions. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER has been a 
contributor since 1913. He is the author of many volumes, the 
most recent being Collected Poems, published this summer by 
Farrar & Rinehart. T. Cc. WILSON is well known for his criticism 
in Poetry, The Nation, etc. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Concerning the Young, by Willard Maas. Farrar & Rinehart. 
The Planets: A Modern Allegory, by Alfred Kreymborg. Farrar 

& Rinehart. 

Memory and Other Poems, by Walter de la Mare. Henry Holt 

& Co. 

The Name of Life, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert. Charles Scribners 


Sons. 
Maine Ballads, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan Co. 


The Spider and the Clock, by S. Funaroff. International Pub., 
a. ¥.€, 


7 Men, by Boris Todrin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Poems to Vera, by George Sterling. Oxford Univ. Press. 
The Ganges Calls Me, by Yone Noguchi. Kyo-Bun-Kwan, Tokyo. 
Proems, by Ruthven Todd, Patrick Evans, Rayner Heppenstall, 
Edgar Foxall, Lawrence Durrell, and Oswell Blakeston. For- 
tune Press, London, England. 
ANTHOLOGIES, A PLAY, AND A TRANSLATION: 
The Year’s Poetry 1937, compiled by D. Kilham Roberts and 
Geoffrey Grigson. The Bodley Head, London, England. 
Elizabethan and 17th Century Lyrics, ed. by Matthew W. Black. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Trial of a Judge, by Stephen Spender. Random House. 
Translations from Hispanic Poets. Hispanic Society of America, 
m 5. <. 
{Remaining books received will be listed next month,] 
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